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A 


AAKER, Jennifer L. (2000), Accessibility or Diagnostic- 


ity? Disentangling the Influence of Culture on Per- 
suasion Processes and Attitudes (March), 340-357. 


This research explores the extent to which differences in perceived 
diagnosticity as compared with differences in accessibility of asso- 
ciations embedded in persuasion appeals better account for the 
attitudinal differences found in the culture and persuasion literature. 
Experiment | replicates past findings showing that high culture- 
distinct associations lead to more favorable attitudes for individuals 
in the target culture relative to a nontarget culture, while low culture- 
distinct associations lead to more attitudinal similarities across cul- 
tural boundaries. Experiments 2 and 3 explore two potential expla- 
nations for these effects. Convergent evidence, provided through 
within-culture and across-culture mediation analysis, is more sup- 
portive of the differential accessibility explanation. That is, high 
culture-distinct associations may be valued in the nontarget culture 
but are relatively inaccessible in memory at an individual level. The 
results of these experiments help to reconcile conflicting findings in 
the consumer psychology literature, shed insight on why cultural 
differences might occur, and add to the growing body of research 
that identifies conditions under which cultural similarities in persua- 
sion processes and effects may be found. 


ALBA, Joseph W., Carl F. MELA, Terence A. SHIMP, 


and Joel E. URBANY (1999), The Effect of Dis- 
count Frequency and Depth on Consumer Price 
Judgments (September), 99-114. 


The intensity of price discounting by retailers and manufacturers 
raises important questions about consumer price judgments. In the 
extreme, discounting can take the form of frequent but shallow 
discounts or deep but infrequent discounts. The research reported 
here explores the effects of these strategies on consumer estimation 
of price levels for competing stores and brands. In an initial exper- 
iment in which subjects made brand choices over time, a depth effect 
was observed that contrasted with the frequency effect found in 
previous research. Subsequent experiments identified the conditions 
under which depth (vs. frequency) characteristics of price data dom- 
inate consumers’ price-estimation judgments. Frequency informa- 
tion is more influential when sets of interstore or interbrand com- 
parative prices exhibit complex and overlapping distributions (hence 
creating processing difficulty): in contrast, a depth bias occurs when 
prices have a simpler, dichotomous distribution. These results place 
pragmatically meaningful limitations on the influence of frequency 
information and illustrate the importance of context in determining 
consumer price judgments in a promotional environment. 


B 


BARONE, Michael J., Paul W. MINIARD, and Jean B. 


ROMEO (2000), The Influence of Positive Mood on 
Brand Extension Evaluations (March), 386—400. 


The current research examines how positive mood influences con- 
sumer evaluations of brand extensions. As a means of addressing this 
issue, we integrate findings from prior research on brand extensions 
with those concerning the effect of mood on similarity and evalua- 
tive judgments. Our results indicate that positive mood primarily 


enhances evaluations of extensions viewed as moderately similar (as 
opposed to very similar or dissimilar) to a favorably evaluated core 
brand. This pattern of effects prevailed in separate studies using two 
different types of mood manipulations. The evidence supports a 
mood process in which the influence of positive mood on extension 
evaluations is mediated by its effects on perceptions of the similarity 
between the core brand and the extension as well as the perceived 
competency of the marketer in producing the extension. Implications 
of these findings for marketing managers are presented along with 
suggestions for further research. 


BELL, David R. and Randolph E. BUCKLIN (1999), The 


Role of Internal Reference Points in the Category 
Purchase Decision (September), 128-143. 


The authors study the role that reference effects play in the category 
purchase decision for consumer nondurable products. Category pur- 
chase behavior is represented by a nested logit model that is esti- 
mated on purchase records of shoppers in two Universal Product 
Code (UPC) scanner panels. A series of hypotheses are developed, 
modeled, and tested regarding the effects that internal reference 
points for product category attractiveness are likely to have on the 
decision to buy in a product category on a store visit. The authors 
hypothesize that the difference between a shopper’s reference point 
for category attractiveness and the current level of category attrac- 
tiveness will affect the purchase decision. In particular, the extent of 
purchase postponement caused by a loss (i.e., a negative discrep- 
ancy) should exceed the acceleration caused by a gain (i.e., a positive 
discrepancy). Reference effects on the category purchase decision 
are also hypothesized to interact with the shopper's familiarity with 
the store visited on a given trip. In particular, the impact of losses is 
predicted to be higher in unfamiliar than in familiar stores. The 
authors present model estimates and test results from two product 
categories (saltine crackers and liquid laundry detergent) and find all 
hypotheses to be supported. 


BETTENCOURT, Lance A. see Lastovicka, John L. 


(June 1999) 


BORGMANN, Albert (2000), The Moral Complexion of 


Consumption (March), 418-422. 


Vigorous consumption is the sign of a prosperous and confident 
society. Some critics, however, find a high level of consumption 
morally objectionable. To see what is valid in these objections, one 
needs to understand the connection between consumption and the 
characteristic pattern of technology that is highlighted by the device 
paradigm and gives rise to paradigmatic consumption. Such con- 
sumption induces disengagement from reality and a decline of ex- 
cellence. The response to these debilities is to accept paradigmatic 
consumption in some areas of life and to make room for focal things 
and practices in others. Research is needed to determine the social 
reality, and to probe the common awareness, of paradigmatic con- 
sumption and focal practices. 


BROWN, Christina L. and Gregory S. CARPENTER 


(2000), Why Is the Trivial Important? A Reasons- 
Based Account for the Effects of Trivial Attributes 
on Choice (March), 372-385. 


Consumers sometimes treat trivial attributes as though they were 
critically important in the sense that they have a significant impact on 
choice. We propose a reasons-based account to explain the valuation 
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of trivial attributes and in particular why valuation is in some cases 
positive and in others negative. We suggest that consumers treat 
trivial attributes as though they had value when such valuation is 
instrumental, that is, helps accomplish a task goal. The valence of the 
effect can depend on whether a positive or negative reason provides 
a clearer justification for preferring a single brand over its compet- 
itors. Thus the same trivial attribute can generate a positive or 
negative valuation depending on the choice setting. Such valuation is 
not always driven by inferences about the attribute itself but can 
reflect transitory reasoning about the brand as a whole, based on the 
way it is differentiated from its competitors. Results from two 
experiments support the reasons-based model and help resolve some 
apparently conflicting effects previously reported for trivial at- 
tributes. 


BUCKLIN, Randolph E. see Bell, David R. (September 


1999) 
C 


CARPENTER, Gregory S. see BROWN, Christina L. 


(March 2000) 
D 


DHAR, Ravi, Stephen M. NOWLIS, and Steven J. 


SHERMAN (1999), Comparison Effects on Prefer- 
ence Construction (December), 293-307. 


Consumers frequently compare alternatives to make similarity and 
preference judgments. Recent research suggests that the construction 
of both similarity and preference judgments can be captured by a 
feature-matching model that allows for shifts in the relative weights 
assigned to the various features of the alternatives being compared. 
An implication of this model is that engaging in one comparative 
process (e.g., similarity) can influence the relative weight assigned to 
the features that are considered in a second comparative judgment 
(e.g., preference). Our main proposition that the type and direction of 
the initial comparison process has a systematic effect on subsequent 
preference judgments and choice was tested in a series of studies. 
One study, which focused on alternatives about which consumers 
have information in memory, shows that the direction of an initial 
comparison task that elicits differences between two options system- 
atically alters their relative attractiveness in a subsequent preference 
task. In two subsequent studies, the effect of engaging in an initial 
comparison task on subsequent preference judgments was tested for 
stimulus-based choice sets. The results on choice deferral and choice 
satisfaction were consistent with the notion that engaging in simi- 
larity/dissimilarity comparisons altered the relative weight assigned 
to common and unique features for the two alternatives. Mouselab 
was used to support the decision mechanisms underlying the effect 
of the initial similarity/dissimilarity judgments. An additional study 
examined how the effect of adding common features on subsequent 
preference was also contingent on the initial comparison task. We 
conclude with a study involving real consequences and a discussion 
of the theoretical and practical goals of our findings. 


E 


ELLIOTT, Richard see RITSON, Mark (December 1999) 


F 


FEDORIKHIN, Alexander see SHIV, Baba (December 


1999) 


H 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1999), Popular Appeal versus 


Expert Judgments of Motion Pictures (September), 
144-155. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Cultural commentators addressing the differences between high art 
and mere entertainment have suggested that the standards of popular 
appeal governing the tastes of ordinary consumers differ from the 
criteria for excellence employed by professional critics in rendering 
expert judgments. These concerns appear in discussions of the cul- 
tural hierarchy (distinguishing among levels of tastes) and in claims 
that commercialism tends to degrade cultural objects (by catering to 
tastes that represent the lowest common denominator). However, 
such attacks make assumptions that are generally left untested and 
that raise at least two key research questions: (RQ1) Do the deter- 
minants of popular appeal versus expert judgments suggest differing 
or common standards of evaluation for consumers versus critics? 
(RQ2) Do discrepant (shared) tastes produce a negative (positive) 
correlation between popular appeal and expert judgments? The 
present study addresses these research questions for the case of 
motion pictures. The findings suggest that, at least in the case of 
films, ordinary consumers and professional critics do emphasize 
different criteria in the formation of their tastes but that we have 
reason to question critiques based on the implicit assumption of a 
negative correlation between popular appeal and expert judgments. 


HUGHNER, Renée Shaw see Lastovicka, John L. (June 


1999) 


J 


JAIN, Shailendra Pratap and Durairaj MAHESWARAN 


(2000), Motivated Reasoning: A Depth-of-Processing 
Perspective (March), 358-371. 


We show how motivation affects reasoning through reliance on a 
biased set of cognitive processes. We manipulate the level of brand 
preference experimentally and expose subjects to a message that is 
either consistent or inconsistent with their manipulated preference. 
Further, the message contains either strong or weak arguments. In 
two experiments, we find that preference-inconsistent information is 
processed more systematically and is counterargued more than pref- 
erence-consistent information. In addition, experiment 2 shows that 
strong arguments are more persuasive than weak arguments in the 
preference-inconsistent condition. We employ the heuristic-system- 
atic model of persuasion and its sufficiency principle as a framework 
to understand the psychological mechanism that underlies the biased 
processing of preference-inconsistent information. 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani and Carolyn J. SIMMONS 


(2000), The Use of Concurrent Disclosures to Cor- 
rect Invalid Inferences (March), 307-322. 


In four experiments we examine the ability of simple concurrent 
disclosures to correct invalid inferences about brand quality based on 
advertising claims. We ensure that the disclosure is always encoded, 
yet we find that it is utilized to correct invalid inferences only under 
high-capacity conditions. Across the experiments, cognitive capacity 
is operationalized as opportunity to process (time), ability (explicit- 
ness of disclosure), and motivation (accuracy incentive). Two ex- 
periments use open-ended brand-claim recall and cognitive re- 
sponses to establish that elaboration on the qualified claim and 
disclosure mediates its utilization in updating quality judgments. 
Given an impression-formation goal, such elaboration can occur 
on-line at the time of processing brand information or at the time of 
judgment, provided that the disclosure is internally or externally 
available. Practical strategies for facilitating the use of disclosures to 
correct inference errors are offered. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder (1999), Consumer Socialization 


of Children: A Retrospective Look at Twenty-Five 
Years of Research (December), 183-213. 


Twenty-five years of consumer socialization research have yielded 
an impressive set of findings. The purpose of our article is to review 
these findings and assess what we know about children’s develop- 
ment as consumers. Our focus is on the developmental sequence 
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characterizing the growth of consumer knowledge, skills, and values 
as children mature throughout childhood and adolescence. In doing 
sO, We present a conceptual framework for understanding consumer 
socialization as a series of stages, with transitions between stages 
occurring as children grow older and mature in cognitive and social 
terms. We then review empirical findings illustrating these stages, 
including children’s knowledge of products, brands, advertising, 
shopping, pricing, decision-making strategies, parental influence 
strategies, and consumption motives and values. Based on the evi- 
dence reviewed, implications are drawn for future theoretical and 
empirical development in the field of consumer socialization. 


K 


KAHN, Barbara E. see LUCE, Mary Frances (December 
1999) 


KAHN, Barbara E. see Ratner, Rebecca K. (June 1999) 


KAHNEMAN, Daniel see Ratner, Rebecca K. (June 
1999) 


KRISHNAMURTHY, Parthasarathy and Mita SUJAN 
(1999), Retrospection versus Anticipation: The Role 
of the Ad under Retrospective and Anticipatory Self- 
Referencing (June), 55-69. 


Through three studies we demonstrate that contextually detailed ads 
are facilitative in enhancing brand attitudes and intentions under 
anticipatory self-referencing, whereas ads stripped of contextual 
detail are facilitative in enhancing brand attitudes and intentions 
under retrospective self-referencing. We find that when minimal ad 
information is provided, self-related thoughts about the past contain 
more contextual information than self-related thoughts about the 
future. In study 1, we find that when consumers engage in retrospec- 
tive self-referencing, providing more contextual information in the 
ad increases the incidence of self-related thoughts that are discordant 
with the advertised brand (hereafter, “self-brand discordant 
thoughts”), decreases self-related thoughts that are concordant with 
the advertised brand (hereafter, “self-brand concordant thoughts”), 
and decreases brand attitudes and behavioral intentions. Conversely, 
when consumers engage in anticipatory self-referencing, providing 
more contextual information in the ad increases the incidence of 
contextually detailed thoughts, increases the ability to form con- 
sumption visions, increases the incidence of self-brand concordant 
thoughts without affecting self-brand discordant thoughts, and in- 
creases ad and brand attitudes and behavioral intentions. Mediation 
tests suggest that the effects on brand evaluations are mediated both 
by the extent to which consumers form brand-related consumption 
visions and by the extent to which they can link themselves to the 
advertised brand through concordant thoughts. In study 2 we show 
that the demonstrated differences between retrospection and antici- 
pation are predicated on self-referencing and are not obtained for 
other referencing. Together, the results indicate that it is important to 
account both for the presence of self-referencing and for the varia- 
tions in the nature of self-referencing encouraged by the ad. 


KUNTZE, Ronald J. see Lastovicka, John L. (June 1999) 


LASTOVICKA, John L., Lance A. BETTENCOURT, 
Renée Shaw HUGHNER, and Ronald J. KUNTZE 
(1999), Lifestyle of the Tight and Frugal: Theory 
and Measurement (June), 85—98. 


Who has not known a tightwad? Yet this pervasive consumer trait— 
being frugal—has been ignored in the scholarly consumer behavior 
literature. This research articulates the nature of this overlooked 
consumer trait and then develops, evaluates, and empirically applies 
a multi-item scale of frugality. The results from a six-study program 


431 


of empirical research are reported. These studies describe (1) the 
psychometric properties of a frugality measure, (2) demonstrations 
of how frugality assists the empirical study of consumer usage and 
acquisition behaviors, and (3) frugality scale norms from a proba- 
bility sample of the general adult population. 


LEE, Angela Y. and Brian STERNTHAL (1999), The Ef- 


fects of Positive Mood on Memory (September), 
115-127. 


The results of four studies examining the effect of mood on the 
learning of brand names show that a positive mood enhances the 
learning of brand names in relation to a neutral mood. Respondents’ 
clustering of the brand names they recalled suggests that a positive 
mood fosters relational elaboration by prompting the classification of 
brands on the basis of their category membership, which then serves 
as an effective cue for brand name retrieval. Results also suggest that 
mood can affect the rehearsal of the specific brand names. These 
findings add to the growing evidence that mood affects the strategies 
used to process information and demonstrate for the first time that 
mood affects brand rehearsal as well as relational elaboration. These 
findings also question the adequacy of theoretical accounts for mood 
effects based on the notion that a positive mood reduces the pro- 
cessing of stimulus information. 


LEE, Yih Hwai and Charlotte MASON (1999), Responses 


to Information Incongruency in Advertising: The 
Role of Expectancy, Relevancy, and Humor (Sep- 
tember), 156-169. 


Two studies examining the effects of expectancy, relevancy, and 
humor on attitude formation are presented. Following previous re- 
search, expectancy refers to the degree to which an item or a piece 
of information falls into some predetermined pattern or structure 
evoked by an ad. Relevancy refers to the degree to which an item or 
a piece of information contributes to the identification of the primary 
message communicated by the ad. Across two studies that examined 
immediate response, we found that information expectancy and 
relevancy interact to produce different levels of attitude favorability. 
Although ads with unexpected-relevant information elicited more 
favorable attitudes than did ads with expected-relevant information, 
ads with unexpected-irrelevant information yielded less favorable 
attitudes that did ads with expected-relevant information. Further- 
more, humor and relevancy interact where a humorous execution 
was found to have a favorable effect in ads with unexpected-irrele- 
vant information but not in ads with unexpected-relevant informa- 
tion. In addition, the second study further examined delayed re- 
sponses in which the findings revealed a different pattern. 
Particularly noteworthy is a sleeper effect for ads with unexpected- 
irrelevant information where attitudes for both the ad and the brand 
improved over time. We conclude with implications and suggestions 
for future research. 


LUCE, Mary Frances and Barbara E. KAHN (1999), 


Avoidance or Vigilance? The Psychology of False- 
Positive Test Results (December), 242-259. 


The influence of false-positive results on consumers’ decisions to get 
retested in high-stakes domains is examined. Findings across four 
laboratory experiments indicate that a false-positive outcome in- 
creases perceptions of vulnerability and test inaccuracy, even hold- 
ing constant test-error base rates. Increased perceived vulnerability 
appears to be directly related to the testing event, as the effects are 
not replicated by simply asking subjects to imagine having the 
malady. The findings also show that a false-positive result increases 
planned compliance if there are poor alternatives to testing or if the 
value of test-initiated treatment is high but does not affect compli- 
ance if good testing alternatives are available or the treatment value 
is low. Using a pooled analysis across multiple studies, the results of 
a false-positive outcome on compliance are shown to be partially 
mediated by changes in perceived vulnerability and test inaccuracy. 


Public-policy implications regarding individual decision behavior 
and professional test administration are discussed. 


M 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap 
(March 2000) 


MASON, Charlotte see Lee, Yih Hwai (September 1999) 


MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1999), 
Visual Rhetoric in Advertising: Text-Interpretive, 
Experimental, and Reader-Response Analyses (June), 
37-54. 


Text interpretations, two experiments, and a set of reader-response 
interviews examine the impact of stylistic elements in advertising 
that form visual rhetorical figures parallel to those found in language. 
The visual figures examined here—rhyme, antithesis, metaphor, and 
pun—produced more elaboration and led to a more favorable attitude 
toward the ad, without being any more difficult to comprehend. 
Interviews confirmed that several of the meanings generated by 
informants corresponded to those produced by an a priori text- 
interpretive analysis of the ads. However, all of these effects dimin- 
ished or disappeared for the visual tropes (metaphor and pun) in the 
case of individuals who lacked the cultural competency required to 
adequately appreciate the contemporary American ads on which the 
studies are based. Results are discussed in terms of the power of 
rhetorical theory and cultural competency theory (Scott 1994a) for 
illuminating the role played by visual elements in advertising. Over- 
all, the project demonstrates the advantages of investigating visual 
persuasion via an integration of multiple research traditions. 


MELA, Carl F. see Alba, Joseph W. (September 1999) 


MICK, David Glen see McQuarrie, Edward F. (June 
1999) 


MINIARD, Paul W. see Barone, Michael J. (March 2000) 
MITTAL, Vikas see Tsiros, Michael (March 2000) 


MOON, Youngme (2000), Intimate Exchanges: Using 
Computers to Elicit Self-Disclosure from Consumers 
(March), 323-339. 


This investigation examines the dynamics associated with soliciting 
intimate information from consumers via computers. Experiment | 
identifies two factors—reciprocity and sequence—that affect the 
likelihood that people will reveal intimate information about them- 
selves via a computer. Experiment 2 provides evidence that intimate 
information exchanges can affect how consumers behave in subse- 
quent interactions. Implications for marketing research and practice 
are discussed. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. and S. RAMASWAMI 
(1999), Contextual Effects on the Revision of Evalu- 
ative Judgments: An Extension of the Omission- 
Detection Framework (June), 70-84. 


When consumers are presented with negative information about a 
brand that they have evaluated positively earlier, the extent to which 
they change their initial evaluation may depend on the formats in 
which information is presented (noncomparative vs. comparative) at 
the two stages. In four experiments, we manipulate the format in 
which information is presented at an initial and at a challenge stage 
and investigate their effects on the degree of revision in evaluative 
judgments. The results of the four experiments suggest that when 
consumers receive initial information in a noncomparative format, a 
comparative challenge causes a greater degree of revision in the 
evaluative judgments than does a noncomparative challenge. How- 
ever, when the initial information is presented in a comparative 
format, this pattern reverses, and a greater degree of revision occurs 
under a noncomparative challenge than under a comparative chal- 
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lenge. We demonstrate that sensitivity to missing information in 
either of the two stages is the process by which these effects obtain. 
In a fifth experiment we examine a boundary condition for these 
effects. 
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NOWLIS, Stephen M. see DHAR, Ravi (December 1999) 
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RAMASWAML, S. see MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (June 


1999) 


RATNER, Rebecca K., Barbara E. KAHN, and Daniel 
KAHNEMAN (1999), Choosing Less-Preferred Ex- 
periences for the Sake of Variety (June), I-15. 


Data from several experiments show that, contrary to traditional 
models of variety seeking, individuals choose to switch to less- 
preferred options even though they enjoy those items less than they 
would have enjoyed repeating a more-preferred option. Two expla- 
nations for this finding are tested. Results indicate no evidence of a 
benefit to more-preferred options due to the contrast to less-preferred 
alternatives. However, the results of three studies suggest that ret- 
rospective global evaluations favor varied sequences that also in- 
clude less-preferred items as opposed to sequences that only include 
more-preferred items, even though these more varied sequences 
result in diminished enjoyment during consumption. 


RITSON, Mark and Richard ELLIOTT (1999), The So- 


cial Uses of Advertising: An Ethnographic Study of 
Adolescent Advertising Audiences (December), 
260-277. 


Advertising research has focused exclusively on the solitary subject 
at the expense of understanding the role that advertising plays within 
the social contexts of group interaction. We develop a number of 
explanations for this omission before describing the results of an 
ethnographic study of advertising’s contribution to the everyday 
interactions of adolescent informants at a number of English high 
schools. The study reveals a series of new, socially related advertis- 
ing-audience behaviors. Specifically, advertising meanings are 
shown to possess social uses relating to textual experience, interpre- 
tation, evaluation, ritual use, and metaphor. The theoretical and 
managerial implications of these social uses are then discussed. 


ROMEO, Jean B. see Barone, Michael J. (March 2000) 
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SHAPIRO, Stewart (1999), When an Ad’s Influence Is 


beyond Our Conscious Control: Perceptual and Con- 
ceptual Fluency Effects Caused by Incidental Ad Ex- 
posure (June), 16-36. 


Four studies were conducted to determine the level of processing that 
occurs during incidental ad exposure and the extent to which effects 
of such processing are driven by unconscious influences. Studies | 
and 2 indicate that the addition of semantically related product 
information in an ad facilitates activation of the product concept in 
memory. As a result, the advertised product is more likely to be 
included in a stimulus-based consideration set even when the per- 
ceptual features of the product under consideration do not match the 
features of the product depiction in the ad. These results are consis- 
tent with conceptual fluency arising from a semantic analysis that 
occurs during incidental ad exposure. Studies 3 and 4 indicate that 
when an ad is devoid of other product-related information (i.e., when 
it simply depicts a product by itself), processing is limited to a simple 
feature analysis. The effect of this analysis on consideration set 
judgment is found when the shape of the advertised product is 
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unfamiliar, and the perceptual features of the product under consid- 
eration match those of the product depiction in the ad. These results 
are consistent with the concept of perceptual fluency. Further. all 
four studies provide strong evidence that the response bias caused by 
incidental ad exposure is due to unconscious influences—advertised 
products were more likely to be included in a consideration set even 
when subjects were explicitly trying to avoid choosing products that 
were depicted in the ads. 


SHERMAN, Steven J. see Dhar, Ravi (December 1999) 


SHIMP, Terence A. see Alba, Joseph W. (September 
1999) 


SHIV, Baba and Alexander FEDORIKHIN (1999), Heart 
and Mind in Conflict: The Interplay of Affect and 
Cognition in Consumer Decision Making (Decem- 
ber), 278-292. 


This article examines how consumer decision making is influenced 
by automatically evoked task-induced affect and by cognitions that 
are generated in a more controlled manner on exposure to alterna- 
tives in a choice task. Across two experiments respondents chose 
between two alternatives: one (chocolate cake) associated with more 
intense positive affect but less favorable cognitions, compared to a 
second (fruit salad) associated with less favorable affect but more 
favorable cognitions. Findings from the two experiments suggest 
that if processing resources are limited, spontaneously evoked affec- 
tive reactions rather than cognitions tend to have a greater impact on 
choice. As a result, the consumer is more likely to choose the 
alternative that is superior on the affective dimension but inferior on 
the cognitive dimension (e.g., chocolate cake). In contrast, when the 
availability of processing resources is high, cognitions related to the 
consequences of choosing the alternatives tend to have a bigger 
impact on choice compared to when the availability of these re- 
sources is low. As a result, the consumer is more likely to choose the 
alternative that is inferior on the affective dimension but superior on 
the cognitive dimension (e.g., fruit salad). The moderating roles of 
the mode of presentation of the alternatives and of a personality 
variable related to impulsivity are also reported. 


SIMMONS, Carolyn J. see Johar, Gita Venkataramani 
(March 2000) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see Lee, Angela Y. (September 
1999) 


SUJAN, Mita see Krishnamurthy, Parthasarathy (June 
1999) 
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TAMBYAH, Siok Kuan see THOMPSON, Craig J. (De- 
cember 1999) 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (1999), Temporal and Associa- 
tive Memory in Chinese and English (September), 
170-182. 


This article presents a theoretical model that suggests that linguistic 
differences between Chinese and English have a qualitative effect on 
the processing of verbal information. A higher degree of phonolog- 
ical processing of English words was hypothesized to result in a 
superior encoding of temporal information. In contrast, a higher 
degree of contextual and visual-semantic processing of Chinese 
words was hypothesized to result in a superior encoding of interitem 
associative information. These effects were hypothesized to be ab- 
sent for pictorial information. Two experiments found support for the 
hypotheses. In a sorting task, native English speakers demonstrated 
superior temporal memory for English words compared with native 
Chinese speakers for Chinese words. In a free recall task, native 
English speakers demonstrated a greater reliance on temporal order 
in the retrieval of English words, whereas native Chinese speakers 
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demonstrated a greater reliance on semantic associations in the 
retrieval of Chinese words. In both experiments, cross-cultural dif- 
ferences were absent for semantically equivalent pictorial informa- 
tion. The implications of these memory findings are discussed with 
respect to the formation of memory-based judgments and the encod- 
ing of thematic information in marketing communications. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Siok Kuan TAMBYAH 


(1999), Trying to Be Cosmopolitan (December), 
214-241. 


Cosmopolitanism is often heralded as a cultural orientation ideally 
suited to the sociocultural and economic complexities emanating 
from the accelerating pace of globalization. In this study, we analyze 
the consumption stories of expatriate professionals who are trying to 
enact a cosmopolitan identity. For these participants, trying to be 
cosmopolitan precipitates a nexus of salient experiential tensions and 
conflicts that are negotiated through their consumption and leisure 
practices. Although these expatriates identify with dominant cosmo- 
politan ideals of nomadic mobility and cultural adaptability, their 
consumer stories reveal a host of countervailing tensions deriving 
from emotional and interpersonal ties to home, desires for communal 
affiliations, and enduring preferences for familiar goods and places. 
We trace the history of colonial and patriarchal meanings that form 
the ideological underpinnings to these tensions. We propose that 
these ideological complexities and contradictions foster a paradoxi- 
cal effacement of the conventional boundaries between work and 
leisure and between touristic practices and everyday consumer ex- 
periences. We discuss the implications of our analysis for theoretical 
conceptions of postmodern consumption and for consumer research 
on consumption goals. 


TSIROS, Michael and Vikas MITTAL (2000), Regret: A 


Model of Its Antecedents and Consequences in Con- 
sumer Decision Making (March), 401-417. 


The article develops a model of regret and tests it via four studies. 
Study | deveiops a multi-item measure of regret and distinguishes it 
from satisfaction. It also shows that, while satisfaction directly 
influences both repurchase and complaint intentions, regret directly 
influences only repurchase intentions, and its effect on complaint 
intentions is fully mediated via satisfaction. Study 2 examines the 
antecedents and moderators of regret. It shows that regret is experi- 
enced even in the absence of information on a better-forgone out- 
come. Furthermore, the moderating effect of three situation-specific 
characteristics (outcome valence, status quo preservation, and re- 
versibility of the outcome) is examined. Studies 3 and 4 examine the 
cognitive process underlying the experiencing of regret in the ab- 
sence of information on a better-forgone outcome. Generation of 
counterfactuals is identified as the cognitive mechanism that engen- 
ders regret. Results show that counterfactuals are most likely to be 
generated when the chosen outcome is negative and not the status 
quo. 
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URBANY, Joel E. see ALBA, Joseph W. (September 


1999) 
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ZALTMAN, Gerald (2000), Consumer Researchers: Take 


a Hike! (March), 423—428. 


Consumer research needs broader intellectual peripheral vision. This 
requires learning to see relevance in seemingly distant fields and 
taking ignorance as a friend. A particularly challenging but highly 
relevant topic concerns the (un)conscious mind and the essential 
unity of body, brain, mind, and society. The two books discussed 
here are exciting journeys into the biology of the (un)conscious mind 
and how it is ultimately shaped by society. 
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